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NAZI FOREIGN POLICY. 


HEN Herr Hitler’s Coalition Government came into power 
in the last days of January, 1933 the world at large 
experienced a feeling of apprehension as to what foreign 

policy this new Germany would pursue. The reception accorded 
by the Nazi Party to the Lausanne Agreement’, and the very 
definite pronouncements made on Treaty Revision, taken in 
conjunction with a perusal of the Chancellor’s autobiographical 
work Mein Kampf did not give reason to expect that this policy 
would be altogether a peaceful one. 


Immediate fears were somewhat allayed by Herr Hitler’s election 
pronouncement at Cologne on February 2nd to the effect that, 


‘‘ The Government is conscious of the duty of this free and equal 
people to work for the maintenance and strengthening of peace, 
which the world needs as never before. Great though our love is for 
our Army, as the bearer of our weapons and the symbol of our great 
past, we should nevertheless be happy if the world, by limiting its 
armaments, made an increase in our own unnecessary.” 

But the tone of the Government’s policy underwent a drastic 
change after the Reichstag fire of February 27th, and the consequent 
overwhelming victory at the polls on March 5th. The ruthless 
savagery with which the Government dealt with its political op- 
ponents, the medieval brutality of Jew baiting, and the wholesale 
suppression of pacifists, not excepting a distinguished Prussian 
Major-General with a gallant war record, shocked public opinion 
throughout the world, and Herr Hitler’s statement at the inaugura- 
tion of the new Ministry for Propaganda shortly after the Elections 
that “‘ I will fight against and extirpate the philosophy of Marxism 
and also the idea of peace,’’ came as a confirmation of Europe’s 
worst fears. 


So overwhelming had been the victory of the Nazi and Nationalist 
Parties in capturing Germany for the new régime and in sweeping 
away the last remnants of Das System that for the moment the 
whole Administration gave the appearance of being drunk with 
power and victory. Asa result events took place in Germany which 
succeeded in antagonising her former friends and in consolidating 
the opposition of those States which had previously been opposed 
to the Nationalist policy. In England, Italy and Austria there 
had been for some considerable time an increasing volume of senti- 
ment favourable to Germany and to her case for Treaty revision. 
This sentiment changed overnight and in England, at any rate, 
both public and official opinion towards Germany returned to its 
war time antagonism. In Italy there was considerable resentment 
against the imitation of Fascist policy and the bringing of it, thereby, 
into disrepute, and it was made clear from the first that Germany 





(1) See Bulletin of International News, Vol. 1X, ‘No. a, 2, July 21st, 1932. 
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would receive no support from Rome for any attempt to incorporate 
Austria in a Nazi State, but rather that every assistance would be 
rendered to Austria in opposing such a measure. In Austria, itself, 
all the old longing for union with Germany diminished with the 
reorganisation of the Reich into a series of Federal Provinces each 
controlled by Statthdlter nominated by the Government. To 
enter a Germanic Federation maintaining her own autonomous 
Government was for Austria one thing ; to become a Nazi Province, 
something very different. 

On the other hand, the natural opponents of Germany, notably 
France and Poland, regarded with the utmost scepticism Herr 
Hitler’s statement to the Reichstag that his Government stood 
for ‘‘ a long term consolidation of peace by the really great national 
Powers, in order to restore the mutual confidence of the peoples,” 
when compared with the action of his Government in erecting in 
West. Prussia a Memorial looking out towards the Corridor and 
bearing the inscription ‘‘ Never forget, Germans, of what blind 
hatred robbed you. Bide the hour which will expiate the shame of 
this bleeding frontier.” 

Even States which had hitherto maintained a neutral attitude 
towards Germany were not immune from Nazi propaganda and 
Nazi threats. The Danish Government was forced to prohibit the 
sections of the Nazi Party formed on Danish territory, as a result 
of demonstrations in South Jutland demanding the return to 
Germany of Northern Schleswig, which had“been ceded to Denmark 
under the Treaty of Versailles after a plebiscite held in February, 
1920. 

A series of ‘‘ goodwill ’’ missions did little to improve the situation. 
In Rome Captain Goring, the Prussian Premier, as there is good 
reason to believe, received no slight admonition both from the Duce 
and from the Holy Father. In Scandinavia, Herr Boggs attempted 
to justify in the most callous manner the thrashing of a woman 
Socialist in Berlin by saying that, if it had happened, no doubt she 
richly deserved it. In London Dr. Rosenberg was left under no 
illusion as to the feelings of the British public and of British states- 
men as to the manner in which the German Government had 
suppressed the liberty of the subject and had maltreated the Jewish 
population. But perhaps the most signal failure was the mission 
of Dr. Goebbels and other Nazi Ministers to Austria. In this country 
the Chancellor, Dr. Dolfuss,! having made himself Dictator with the 
assistance of the Heimwehr, displayed unexpected courage and 
vigour. In spite of considerable opposition and even a certain 
amount of dissension within the ranks of his own supporters he 
prohibited the wearing of Nazi uniforms and refused to accord to 
the visiting German Ministers the right to speak publicly or to 








(1) By reason of his small stature and of the vigorous character of his policy 
Dr. Dolfuss has become popularly known in Vienna as the “ Milli Metternich. 
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address themselves to their Austrian political sympathisers in any 
public manner. Finally, the Bavarian Minister of Justice, Dr. 
Frank, was courteously but firmly escorted across the frontier. 


But it was at the Disarmament Conference at Geneva that the 
new German policy was most marked. The Draft Convention 
presented by Mr. MacDonald to the Conference on March 16th had 
adopted the French proposals for the standardisation of armies for 
the Continental European Powers on the lines of conscript militias, 
a scheme aiming at the abolition of professional armies of the type 
of the Reichswehr. The German Delegate, Herr Nadolny, had, 
during the discussion which began on March 27th after the Easter 
recess, refused to consider this proposal and was opposed even to 
the acceptance of the MacDonald Plan as a basis for a future 
Convention. He also refused point blank to admit of the incorpora- 
tion of the semi-military organisations such as the Storm Troops 
and the Stahlhelm in the total of Germany’s effectives. He demanded 
for Germany that the question of standardisation be left over for 
discussion by a future Permanent Commission after the Convention 
had been signed, and claimed that in the meantime Germany could 
retain the Reichswehr and the semi-military organisations, in 
addition to repeating the claim for equality in offensive as well as 
defensive weapons. In effect, he proposed to tear out the whole 
of the chapter on Standardisation from the British Draft, a suggestion 
which was tantamount to wrecking the MacDonald Plan. 


The German Delegation maintained an attitude of complete 
intransigency in these views, and refused to put forward any con- 
structive counter-proposition. The position reached on May 8th was 
one of complete deadlock, and it seemed as if the Disarmament 
Conference were once more doomed to failure. The situation 
assumed an appearance of extreme tension and it seemed impossible 
to find a way out of the impasse. 

In the meantime, private influences from several quarters had 
been urging Herr Hitler to make a public statement regarding his 
foreign policy, and in especial, with regard to peace, particularly 
after the occasion of a debate in the House of Commons on April 
13th, when the most definite opinions were expressed from all 
Parties in the House as to the British attitude towards Germany. 
Led by Sir Austen Chamberlain the House expressed itself as being 
unable to regard the moment as opportune for discussion of treaty 
revision, in view of the manifestation of the new spirit of German 
nationalism, which appeared to be the worst type of Prussianism 
with added savagery and racial pride. 

__ The first reaction to this debate in Germany was one of intense 
indignation, and the Chargé d’Affaires in London was instructed 
to deliver to the British Foreign Office a protest against the senti- 
ments expressed. More sober consideration, however, demonstrated 
to Herr Hitler the necessity of improving the state of public opinion 
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in England towards Germany, and in a speech delivered at Munich 
on April 23rd, he began a series of statements on the pacific policy 
of Germany which led up to his final dramatic declaration on May 
17th. He had already stated, before the Reichstag on March 23rd, 
that it was the sincere wish of his Government to refrain from any 
increase in armaments if foreign countries were at least disposed to 
carry out their obligations radically to disarm. He now went 
further and gave his Munich audience, 

“A clear affirmation of the policy of peace, which Germany 
needs and wishes to maintain ; Germany, however, can not further 
be branded as a second-class nation, but must be recognised in the 
world as a factor of equal rights.”’ 


Two days later, on April 27th, the Wolff Agency published a 
statement by the Vice-Chancellor, Herr von Papen, emphasising 
the repeated avowals by Herr Hitler in favour of peace and declaring 
that Germany needed peace more than any other nation, because 
the war and the Treaty of Versailles has dealt her the worst wounds. 
It had been hoped that the Chancellor would include a similar 
statement in his great declaration of policy to German Labour on 
May 1st, but apart from the bare words ‘‘ we want peace ’’ there 
was no mention of foreign policy, save for a curious exhibition of 
inferiority complex in the statement that the world was persecuting 
Germany, had turned against them, and would not recognise their 
right to protect their homeland. 

More practical, however, was Herr Hitler’s next step. In an 
endeavour to alleviate tension on Germany’s Eastern frontier he 
received the Polish Ambassador in Berlin on May 4th to whom he 
declared that it was the intention of the Government to determine 
its standpoint and action towards Poland strictly within the frame- 
work of the existing Treaties, and expressed the hope that the two 
countries should examine their common interests in an objective 
manner. This statement, which was equivalent to a re-affirmation 
of Germany’s Eastern obligations under the Treaty of Locarno, 
was an important step and one calculated to ease the tension in 
Warsaw. 

The value of all these advances, however, was completely nullified 
by the state of affairs at Geneva, already described. It was useless 
for Herr Hitler to avow a peaceful policy when his representative 
at the Disarmament Conference was blandly refusing not only to 
accept the British proposals but even to put forward any counter 
suggestion of his own. Throughout Europe there was the feeling 
of a portent of disaster, and there began to circulate rumours of 
the danger of a preventive war waged by Poland and France against 
Germany before that country had the time to re-arm. 


The obduracy of Herr Nadolny at Geneva was given added 
point when an article appeared in the Leipziger Iilustrierte Zeitung 
of May 11th by the German Foreign Minister, Baron von Neurath, 
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announcing Germany’s intention, whatever the result of the 
Disarmament Conference, to re-arm in military and naval aircraft, 
heavy artillery and man power. He declared that: 

‘Equality of status has been formally acknowledged through 
the Five-Power Declaration of December 11th last. No agreement 
about general limitation and reduction of armaments will be accept- 
able by Germany which does not bring practical realisation of this 
equality of status. Germany’s standpoint is morally and legally 
beyond criticism. What is right for others is right for Germany. 
Such weapons and armaments as the others hold to be necessary for 
their security can no longer be dispensed with for Germany’s security. 
If no agreement about general disarmament is reached and the full 
sovereignty of the States in armaments is thus declared as a principle, 
it will have to hold good in the same manner for Germany. The 
right to live and the freedom of the German nation cannot be deter- 
mined by a different measure from that used for other nations.” 
Elsewhere in the article he declared that Germany would be 

compelled to provide herself with large calibre artillery, and that 
the same applied to effectives. 


The effect of this article, coupled with Herr Nadolny’s attitude 
at Geneva, had the worst possible effect on the situation, and 
provided the occasion, in the course of a debate on foreign policy 
in the House of Lords on the same day, for a declaration by Lord 
Hailsham, the Minister for War, that any attempt on the part of 
Germany to re-arm in contravention of the Treaty of Versailles 
would be a breach of the Treaty and ‘“‘ would bring into operation 
the sanctions which that Treaty provides.”’* 


The situation was very seriously complicated by a reply which 
the German Vice-Chancellor, Herr von Papen, made to Lord 
Hailsham in the course of a speech at Miinster on the following 
day, May 12th, in which he described the War Minister’s statement 
as “hypocrisy.” But it was not this item in Herr von Papen’s 
speech which had so grave an effect. It was what followed which 
sent a shudder through those who read it outside Germany. For 
the Vice-Chancellor went on in the vein of the most extreme war- 
time Prussianism, declaring that Germany, on January 30th, 1933, 
had “ struck out the word pacifism from its vocabulary.” 

“ Pacifist war literature made out that he who fell on the field of 
honour died an unnatural death. It had no understanding for the old 





(1) It is not clear to what sanctions Lord Hailsham referred, and there has 
been no little discussion amongst experts on international affairs and international 
law in most of the capitals of Europe as to what steps could be taken in the event 
of a deliberate infraction by Germany of the military clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles. The provision for armed sanctions such as the re-occupation of the 
Rhineland is to be found only in that section of the Treaty which deals with repara- 
tions. The only provision for action in the military section of the Treaty is to be 
found in Article 213 whereby ‘‘ Germany undertakes to give every facility for any 
investigation which the Council of the League of Nations, acting if need be by a 
Majority vote, may consider necessary.’’ No provision is made for any action in 
the event of such investigation by the League establishing a breach of the Treaty. 
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military song ‘ There is in the world no better death than to be slain 
by the foe.’ It could not understand the ancient German aversion 
to death on a mattress ... What the battlefield was for man 
motherhood was for woman .. . a philosopher had said that he 
was no man who was not a father; it was even more true that she 
was not a woman who was not a mother.’ The maintenance of eternal 
life demanded the sacrifice of the individual. Mothers must exhaust 
themselves in order to give life to children. Fathers must fight on the 
battlefield in order to secure a future for their sons.” 

Though the German reading public has learned not to attach 
too great an importance to Herr von Papen’s authority as a states- 
man and, therefore, the effect of his speech in Germany was to a 
large extent discounted, it was impossible for Europe as a whole 
not to be deeply concerned by such remarks from a man who had 
held the office of Chancellor, was, in fact, Vice-Chancellor and might, 
it was already rumoured, become Foreign Minister. The speech 
may probably be explained by the fact that it was an attempt on 
the part of Herr von Papen to maintain his already very difficult 
position with the Party which he had so gratuitously placed in 
power, and that he is already reaping the whirlwind sown in january 
of this year. 

The week which opened on May 14th was, in all probability, 
the most momentous in the post-war history of Europe. The dead- 
lock at Geneva; the declared intention of Germany to re-arm at 
whatever cost ; the threat of sanctions by Lord Hailsham and the 
wholly deplorable reply to this by Herr von Papen had combined 
to create an atmosphere highly charged with mistrust and suspicion. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the danger of war seemed to have 
been brought within measurable distance, and it was not an un- 
fortunate chance that allowed Dr. Rosenberg to acquaint himself 
at first hand with the deep seated disapproval expressed by all 
sections of official and public opinion in England towards the 
direction which German foreign policy had taken. 

The gravity of the situation was fully realised by Herr Hitler. 
Now or never was the time to make before the world his declaration 
of a policy of peace. The importance of the occasion alone demanded 
a statement which only the Chancellor himself must make. No 
deputy must tell Germany and the world what Herr Hitler himself 
intended to do. With an appreciation of the fact that his word 
must be spoken to the German people as a whole the Chancellor 
chose as his medium the tribune of the Reichstag rather than the 
private microphone, and he, therefore, summoned Parliament in 
special session on May 17th. 

The world awaited Herr Hitler’s pronouncement with a degree 
of anxious expectancy which has been accorded to the words of no 
other German statesman. Would he choose the path of peace and 





(1) ‘So much for Jeanne d’Arc,”’ was Mr. Garvin's comment in the Observer 
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compromise, or would he, like the Roman envoy before the 
Carthaginian Senate, shake out the fold of war from his toga ? So 
great was the fear that the latter course might be pursued that 
President Roosevelt took the opportunity of indicating to the 
nations of the world, and to Germany in particular, the only line 
of policy upon which America could co-operate for the peace of the 


world. 


On May 16th, that is to say the day before the Reichstag session, 
President Roosevelt addressed to the Emperors, Kings and Presidents 
of the 54 States participant in the Disarmament and Economic 
Conferences a Message on political and economic peace, in which 
he called upon them to take four steps in which the United States 
would co-operate :— 

(1) To accept and act upon the MacDonald Disarmament Plan. 

(2) To agree upon the time and procedure for taking the steps 
which were to follow. 

(3) To agree that while the first and following steps were being 
taken that no nation should increase its existing armaments over 
and above the limitations of Treaty obligations. 

(4) That all nations should enter into a solemn and definite Pact 
of Non-Aggression ; that they should solemnly re-affirm the obliga- 
tions they have assumed to limit and reduce their armaments, and, 
provided that these obligations are faithfully executed by all signatory 
Powers, individually agree that they will send no armed force of 
whatsoever nature across their frontiers. 


The concluding words of President Roosevelt’s Message struck 
a warning note to any potential peace-breaker “ If,’’ said he, “‘ any 
strong nation refuses to join with genuine sincerity in these concerted 
efforts for political and economic peace . . . the civilised world 
will know where the responsibility for failure lies.’’* 


There is little doubt that the Roosevelt Message and the report 
which Dr. Rosenberg made to him on his return from London on 
May 15th seriously influenced Herr Hitler in the composition of his 
speech. He must have learned, which the German people had not, 
what an amazing revulsion of feeling there had been both in England 
and America towards Germany. He must have realised that the 
revolutionary Nazi foreign policy had succeeded in encircling 
Germany with suspicion and enmity. He had good reason to be 
alarmed at the fruits of his policy, and at least common prudence, 
ifnot conviction, may have brought about a statesmanlike modera- 
tion in his language. 





(1) The Roosevelt Message is here treated only in its relation to the German 
situation, and in a future issue of the Bulletin its influence on the Disarmament 
Conference will be dealt with. It is sufficient to say, here, that its original vagueness 
scarcely warranted its description by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald at the Pilgrims 
Banquet that “‘ America had boldly, openly, cut her moorings on the quays of the 
New World and has launched herself under full sail, with high courage and with 
fne determination, on to new waters.” 





Io 


Before a crowded Reichstag the Chancellor delivered a speech 
which could scarcely have been bettered by Stresemann or Briining.: 
After ascribing most of the world’s ills to the Treaty of Versailles 
which, though it provided no solution for the world’s problems, no 
German Government would of its own accord break without being 
able first to supplant it by a better one, Herr Hitler passed on to 
make some concrete proposals. ‘‘ No fresh European war, ” he 
declared, “‘ was capable of putting something better in the place 
of the unsatisfactory conditions which to-day exist . . . the outbreak 
of such a madness without end would lead to the collapse of the 
existing social order in Europe.”’ He then repeated the basis of 
Germany’s claim for equality, but added ‘‘ Germany is at any time 
ready to assume further international security obligations if all 
nations are prepared to do so and Germany benefits thereby. 
Germany is also ready without further ado to dissolve her entire 
military forces and destroy the weapons left to her if other nations 
will do the same. If, however, they are not willing to carry out 
the disarmament stipulations of the Treaty of Versailles then 
Germany must at least maintain her claim to equality.” 

Herr Hitler declared that his Government would accept the 
MacDonald Plan as a starting point for the solution of the disarma- 
ment problem on two conditions. First, destruction of the existing 
German defence system must not be imposed without the concession 
of qualitative equality ; and, secondly, the transformation of the 
present system, which was not desired by but was forced upon 
Germany, must proceed in proportion as the other States actually 
disarmed. Germany was ready to renounce instruments of aggres- 
sion if, during the five years of transition, other nations made the 
same renunciation. She was ready to accept the five-year transi- 
tional period for the restoration of her national security in the 
expectation that after that period a real equality would have been 
achieved with other nations. Further, she was prepared to accept 
a general international control of armaments and would include in 
that control organisations the non-military character of which 
could thus be established clearly before the world. In retum 
Germany insisted that the French Colonial troops must be reckoned 
as part of the French Army, as they could be used at once on the 
mainland of France. 

Referring to the Roosevelt Message the Chancellor welcomed it 
warmly and was ready to accept it as a method of relieving the 
international crisis. Germany was ready to join any non-aggression 
pact, for she was not thinking of any attack but only of her own 
equality, and he welcomed the possibility suggested in President 
Roosevelt’s proposal of bringing the United States into Europeat 
relations as a guarantor of peace. The German Government wished 
nothing better than to settle all difficult questions with other countries 





(1) For a summary of Herr Hitler’s Speech. See Chronology, p. 21. 
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by peaceful methods. Germany would tread no other path than 
that laid down by the Treaty, and would discuss all political and 
economic questions only within the framework of and through the 


Treaties. 

As a rider to these guarantees of the new Germany’s pacific 
intentions Herr Hitler added a warning note to the effect that, as a 
permanently defamed people, it would be impossible for Germany 
to continue to belong to the League of Nations. 

The effect of this speech, which no other German Chancellor 
could have made save Herr Hitler, was greatly to ease the tension 
of the situation. The pronouncement has gone very far towards 
meeting the British proposals at Geneva and has shown a real 
anxiety on the part of the Chancellor to express what he had to 
say in the philosophy of a good European. Some hesitation was 
evinced in certain quarters as to the genuineness of the sentiments 
expressed, but these fears were somewhat allayed when, on May 19th 
at Geneva, Herr Nadolny publicly stated that the German Govern- 
ment accepted the British Draft ‘‘ not only, as hitherto, as a basis 
of discussion but as a basis for the future Convention itself,’’ and 
that any modification which would be proposed would be “ in 
conformity with this new idea.’’ Three days later, on May 22nd, 
he formally withdrew the German amendment deleting the chapter 
on Standardisation from the British Draft. 

Further efforts to give rapid effect to the sentiments expressed 
in Herr Hitler’s speech were made when Capt. Goring, the Prussian 
Prime Minister, left suddenly for a week-end visit to Rome, as a 
result of which it was announced that he and Signor Mussolini, 
together with the British and French Ambassadors, had reached a 
tentative Agreement with regard to the Four-Power Pact.? 


The effect of Herr Hitler’s speech has been not only to clear the 
air, but also to achieve a signal diplomatic and tactical victory. 
Germany had been placed in the position of being responsible for 
the breakdown of the Conference. Herr Hitler’s offer and its 
immediate putting into force has removed this impression, and has 
replaced the onus of a potential breakdown upon France. With 
a subtlety that few had expected of him Herr Hitler had achieved 
in one day a very great deal. The tone of the British press im- 
mediately became more friendly, particularly that of the Sunday 
papers, and the focal point of the crisis was changed from German 
obduracy to the value of the American offer made by Mr. Davis on 
behalf of the President, on May 22nd. For the moment the crisis 
at Geneva has been averted, and Germany has to some extent 
rehabilitated herself in the eyes of the world. The next steps lie 
with France and America, and German foreign policy will do well 


to hold its hand and rest upon its newly gathered laurels. 
J.W.W.-B. 


(1) See Bulletin of International News, Vol. IX, No. 21, April 13th, 1933. 
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Austria. 

May 10th.—The Cabinet was reconstructed, Dr. Dollfuss taking the ] 
Portfolios of Foreign Affairs and Agriculture. Herr Buresch was Minister I 
of Finance ; Herr Schumy, Minister of the Interior ; Herr Schuschnig, 

Justice ; and Herr Vaugoin, Defence. 

May 13th.—The Ministers of Justice of the Reich and of Bavaria t 
arrived in Vienna as the guests of the local Nazis. On their arrival B 
the Bavarian Minister was informed by the Vice-President of the Vienna d 
Police that the Austrian Government had charged him to say that, in A 
view of the fact that the settlement of a certain matter was still pending pe: 
(i.e., the threat against Austria uttered by the German Minister in sh 
his speech broadcast from Munich in March) his visit to Austria C: 
was “‘not considered very desirable.” He added that, nevertheless, 
everything had been done to ensure Dr. Frank’s personal safety. 

The German Ministers later addressed the local Nazis at an open-air dr 
meeting, at which they stated that Herr Hitler was to pay an early visit Ot 
to Austria. Fr 

May 14th.—A parade, numbering about 40,000, was held in Vienna, art 
organised by the Heimwehr, to celebrate the 250th anniversary of the tal 
deliverance from the Turks. Minor disturbances occurred in connection 
with the visit of the Reich and Bavarian Ministers of Justice, and about § |" 
400 people were put under temporary arrest. Ch 

A Nazi meeting at Graz, at which Dr. Frank was to have been the 
guest of honour, was forbidden by the police, and the Bavarian Minister IN] 
was informed that he must leave the country. He had previously, in 
a speech to Nazis at Graz, declared that his visit was intended not for con 
the Government, but for the people of Austria, and he was also reported 
to have told the German Legation in Vienna that the Reich Government thre 
did not intend to put up with the affront offered to it and to Herr Hitler con 
by the behaviour of the Austrian Government to himself, but would 
order fitting reprisals. Germans would keep away from Austria until Ex1 
satisfaction was given, and the time would come when the Germans of ] 
Austria would be united, proud and free. noti 

Braunau Town Council decided against conferring its freedom on on } 
Herr Hitler, who was born there. f 

May 15th.—It was officially announced that the Minister in Berlin urgii 
had called on the German Foreign Minister to protest against the affront sepa 
to the Austrian Government of which Dr. Frank had been guilty in of ol 
utterances at Graz. ) 

Dr. Frank went to Salzburg, and after attempting to hold a meeting whic 
and being prevented by the police, left for Munich. Tong 

May 20th.—Dr. Frank’s speech at Berlin University. (See Germany.) a COI 

M 
Belgium. prese 

May 10th.—The Bill granting emergency powers to the Government the 
for 3 months was passed, by 15 votes to 11, by the special commission Railv 
of the Chamber. T 

May 12th—The Chamber passed the Bill granting special powers heavi 
to the Government, by 96 votes to 82. TI 

May 16th.—The Senate, by 91 votes to 63, passed the Bill granting —_ 

on the 





special powers to the Government. 
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Bolivia. 
May 15th.—Dispute with Paraguay before the League Council. (See 
League of Nations.) 


Brazil. 

May 16th.—The Minister of Finance informed the representatives of 
the bondholders of the sterling tranche of the 5 per cent. 20-year Funding 
Bonds, 1931, that the Government found it impracticable to remit gold 
dollars in respect of the interest due on May 15th. Brazil received 
American currency for her shipments to America and had no other means 
to satisfy obligations in American currency than in the currency in which 


she was paid. 


Canada. 

May 12th.—A new Trade Agreement with France, to replace the one 
drawn up in 1922 and recently denounced by France, was signed in 
Ottawa. It provided most-favoured-nation treatment for French and 
French-Colonial products, and reduced import duties on certain French 
articles. Canadian goods were to be admitted to France at the minimum 
tariff rates. 

May 15th.—The House of Commons passed the Bill embodying the 
Trade Agreement with France. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
May 16th.—The rebels in Sinkiang were reported to have gained 


control of Kashgar and Yarkand. 
May 23rd.—The Cantonese were reported (in Hong Kong) to be 
threatening another independence movement if the Nanking Government 


compromised with Japan. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 11th.—The Manchukuo Government announced that the month’s 
notice given to the Soviet for the return of seized rolling stock expired 
on May 12th. 

An aeroplane, reported to be Japanese, dropped leaflets over Peiping, 
urging the Chinese to cease fighting fellow Asiatics, and advising a 
separatist movement in North China. It was added that the penalty 
of obstinacy would be the invasion of Peiping and Tientsin. 

May 14th—The Chinese admitted serious losses at Nantienmen, 
which had been evacuated, and Japanese troops were stated to be near 
Tongshan (the seat of the Kailan Mines). Lwanchow was occupied by 
a combined Japanese and Manchukuo force. 

May 15th.—It was understood that the Minister in Moscow had 
presented to the Soviet Foreign Commissar a Note protesting against 
a anon of his Government in offering to sell the Chinese Eastern 

ailway. 

Tongshan and Miyun were both reported (in Peiping) to have been 
heavily bombed by Japanese aircraft. 

The Manchukuo authorities in Harbin were understood to have 
demanded the deportation of Mr. Simpson, editor of the Harbin Herald, 
on the ground of the anti-Manchukuo policy of the paper. 
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May 16th.—Mr. Simpson took refuge in the British Consulate at Harbin 
on instructions from the British Minister in Peiping. 

General Muto, in a statement to the press, said that if the Chinese 
would give up their provocative attitude and withdraw from the frontier 
line the Japanese would recall their troops to their original positions along 
the Great Wall. 

May 19th.—The Chinese were reported to have evacuated Miyun. 
Reports were circulated from Canton, by the South-West Political 
Council, that negotiations had been opened between the Nanking Govern- 
ment and the Japanese for a settlement under which both countries would 
mutually agree to include the provinces north of the Yellow River in 
a “non-war” area. The Chinese Government would give a guarantee 
that the boycott of Japanese goods was no measure of national policy, 
while the Japanese Government would abolish unilateral treaties and 
conclude treaties with China on an equal reciprocal basis, with the 
common object of maintaining an Asiatic Monroe doctrine. Japan was 
also stated to “ hope”’ that the Nanking Government would effectively 
check all activities tending to disturb the peace of Manchuria. : 

The Political Council communicated the reported terms to the League 
of Nations, and stated that the Chinese people would refuse to recognize 
any such agreement which Nanking might be “‘ coerced ”’ into concluding 
in violation of China’s territorial sovereignty in Manchuria. 

May 20th.—Eleven Japanese aeroplanes, reported to be bombing 
planes, flew in formation over Peiping, and Japanese aircraft were also 
stated to have visited Tientsin. 

The Nanking Government issued an emphatic denial of the terms 
stated to have been drawn up for the discussion of a settlement 
with Japan, and bitterly deplored the action of the South-West Political 
Council in communicating the statement to the League. 

May 22nd.—Following the expiry at May 15th of the Trade Agreement 
with Japan, which was not renewed, the new Customs tariff was put 
into operation by the Nanking Government. 

Tungchow, 14 miles from Peiping, was occupied by Japanese troops. 

Statement in Parliament regarding Mr. Simpson. (See Great Britain.) 

May 23rd.—The strength of the Japanese Legation Guard in Peiping 
was increased to 800 men. Japanese patrols were reported to have 
reached Tungchow ; their advance posts were stationed at Miyun and 
Kaiping. 

Reports were current in Peiping that a truce had been arranged between 
the Chinese and Japanese. 


Colombia. 
May 22nd.—Agreement reached with Peru for settlement of dispute. 
(See Peru.) 


Danzig Free City. 

May 12th.—The headquarters of the trade unions were occupied by 
the police, acting under an order of the Court to distrain for a debt owing 
by the local trade unions to the German federation. Nazis subsequently 
took over the building. (Dr. Ley had nominated a Danzig Nazi, Hert 
Kendzia, to take over the trade unions, and the latter obtained, on 
behalf of the Nazi labour organisation in Berlin, an order of the Court 
to distrain for the debt.) 
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The Nazis hoisted the swastika flag on the building, but this was 
removed, on the request of the League of Nations Commissioner. (The 
building was the property of the Berlin organisation.) _ : 

May 13th.—A general strike was called, in protest against the seizure 
of the trade unions headquarters, but did not receive general support. 

May 14th.—Herr Forster, the local Nazi leader, called on the High 
Commissioner, and, in the presence of the Polish Commissioner, stated 
that the Nazi Party desired that friendly relations should exist between 
Danzig and Poland, and that it would do everything possible to ensure 
the safety of Polish nationals and property. It was also determined to 
respect the existing treaties, and to adhere loyally to the Constitution 
guaranteed by the League of Nations. 
~ May 19th.—The secretaries of the trade unions appealed to the High 
Commissioner to take steps to reinstate them, on the ground that the 
seizure of the trade union premises by the order of the Danzig Court 
was illegal and against the Constitution. 

May 22nd.—The Danzig Lower Court gave judgment that the Nazi 
seizure of the Socialist trades union headquarters was legal according 


to Danzig law. 


Estonia. 


May 18th.—A new Cabinet was formed by M. Toenisson, President 
of the State Assembly, with M. Piip as Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


France. 

May 10th.—The Senate Finance Committee issued its report on the 
Budget. This showed, inter alia, that the debt service absorbed 40 
per cent. of the revenue. 

May 12th.—In a statement to the press the Foreign Minister said that 
if, owing to the intransigence of Germany, the Disarmament Conference 
did not produce a Convention for the reduction of armaments, “ it is the 
Treaty of Versailles which would continue to be applied.’’ 

He referred to the statements made in London, and then said that at 
Geneva the Committee on Effectives had decided that the German police 
in barracks and the semi-military formations should be counted as 
eflectives. Great Britain was with them in saying this, and the whole 
attitude of the French delegation had been justified. 

In a speech in the Senate M. Paul-Boncour said that the decision of 
the Effectives Committee was equivalent to the recognition of a breach 
of the Treaty. 

Speaking before the Senate Finance Committee, the Prime Minister 
explained the position regarding the frontier defences. He said that 
they were not building tanks because they were engaged in completing 
as quickly as possible the system of fortifications on the Eastern frontier, 
Most of the State factories were working at full pressure to make the 
frontier an inviolate rampart against any assault. That task would 
soon be realised. 

Signature of Trade Treaty in Ottawa. (See Canada.) 

May 13th.—Ratifications were exchanged in Paris of the Treaty of 
ie pen Conciliation and Arbitration with Turkey, signed on February 
3td, 1930. 

May 14th.—In a speech at Marseilles M. Herriot said that when in 
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the U.S.A. he had strictly confined himself to the instructions and in. 
dications of policy given him by the Government. The fact that his 
own Government had fallen because of his stand on War debts had enabled 
him to explain the French view that it was impossible to dissociate War 
debts and reparations. Mr. Roosevelt had clearly indicated that the 
December instalment would have to be paid before any progress could 
be made. 

The President had accepted the British plan as a basis for progress 
in disarmament, and had resisted the efforts of those who wished to 
pursue a policy of isolation. He had admitted the French thesis that 
a firm measure of international control was necessary ; he had under- 
stood the danger of allowing Germany “ samples’ of armaments now 
forbidden, and he had agreed, should the Conference succeed, to appoint 
an observer to attend the work of any committee appointed to examine 
cases of aggression, and to forgo neutrality if the decisions of such a 
committee met with American approval. 

May 15th.—Mr. Norman Davis visited the Foreign Minister, and in 
a statement to the press afterwards, said that Herr Hitler’s speech on 
May 17th would exert a decisive influence on the position at Geneva, 
and admitted that he awaited it with some anxiety. As to the Economic 
Conference, unless the monetary problem was solved, it was difficult to 
see what decisions of importance could be taken. 

What was stated to be the text of a Government Memorandum on 
the Four-Power Pact was published in the Belgian weekly Le Flambeau, 
being reproduced subsequently in the Paris Press. The Government was 
aware, it stated, of the value of closer co-operation between the four 
Powers, upon whom, by reason of their position as permanent mem- 
bers of the League Council particular responsibilities devolved. Any 
effort aiming at the strengthening of European peace must of necessity 
be pursued within the framework outlined by the engagements entered 
into by the four Powers; the Locarno Treaties. the Kellogg Treaty, 
the declaration of non-recourse to force in the declaration of December 
11th, and, as the basis of them all, the League Covenant. The Covenant 
gave to all States the guarantee that no decision concerning them 
should be taken without their being identified with it. There could be 
no question of the four Powers seeking to impose decisions upon others. 

Nor could there be any question of an arbitrary choice between the 
relevant Articles of the Covenant. The tie uniting them could not be 
broken. Article 19 offered legal means for adapting existing treaties to 
international situations, the maintenance of which was ascertained to 
be a possible danger to peace. But other principles, equally important, 
were set forth in other Articles. Article 10, for example, and Article 16, 
and if the Powers, acting in collaboration, were to undertake definite 
tasks within the framework of the Covenant, they would have to concer 
themselves just as much with those Articles as with the possible applica- 
tion of Article 19. The insistence, in general terms, upon the principle 
of revision meant a risk of raising hopes which it would be impossible 
to satisfy, or raising fears which, even though not justified, must be an 
obstacle to a rapprochement between the nations. In particular, the 
Government believed that in one part of Europe it would not be desirable 
to make the experiment at a moment when a process of evolution was 
going on in mentality and institutions, the end of which it was impossible 


to tell. 
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As to the declaration ot December 11th, 1932, the Government were 
happy to note that both in the Italian and in the British plan equality 
of rights could be realised only by stages, and subject to agreements 
to be reached to this effect. It was necessary to add that these suc- 
cessive stages could be realized only by progressive disarmament, to 
the exclusion of any re-armament whatever. 

The policy of co-operation between the four Powers need not be limited 
to questions within the province of the League ; it could also lead to 
agreement on questions concerning economic recovery, provided it was 
not directed against any State. 

May 17th.—In a statement regarding the message from President 
Roosevelt, M. Daladier said the President’s noble inspiration was hailed 
by the entire French people. “‘ The suggestions which it contains,” 
he continued, ‘‘ will be certainly capable of contributing to the success 
of the Economic Conference and of the Disarmament Conference greed, 
I therefore very gladly associate myself with the generous effort under- 
taken by the President, and I honestly wish its success.” 

May 18th.—The Chamber unanimously approved the Pact of Non- 
Aggression with the U.S.S.R. signed in Paris on November 2gth, 1932. 
By Article 5 each country undertook not to permit propaganda or 
attempts to undermine the political and social system of the other, or 
interference in its domestic affairs ; also not to permit on its own terri- 
tory the origin of military organisations against the other. 

May 19th.—During the Budget debate in the Senate an amendment, by 
General Bourgeois, that the cut of 5 per cent. in all administrative 
expenditure should not apply to the war budget was carried by 272 votes 
to 20. Speaking in support of the amendment, M. Daladier said that, 
while he had full confidence in the army and maintained that the country 
was assured a proper organisation of national defence, he could not 
make another reduction in their military expenditure. ‘‘ Do you really 
think,” he asked, ‘‘ that our soldiers are too well dressed or too well 
fed? There is no room for economies here—unless the cost of living 
goes down. Nor can I reduce the cost of training. We must have 
a well-trained army. A badly trained army is as bad as no army at 
all. . . . it would be unwise in the present state of the world to try to 
save any more money on war material. It may be possible to do so 
if the present international conferences achieve a result, in spite of 
difficulties which I do not wish either to underestimate or to exaggerate. 
It may be possible to do so if at last the nations of the world... . 
discover an effective system of simultaneous disarmament—then it may 
be possible to reduce the expenditure on military material, then, but 
not before.” 

May 20th.—The Senate passed the 1933 Budget by 236 votes to 17, 
after making various changes, which resulted in the deficit being reduced 
to 3,498 million francs. (As passed by the Chamber the deficit had 
totalled 4,177 millions.) Expenditure was shown as 49,079 millions, 
and revenue as 45,581 millions. 


Germany. 

May 1oth.—At the order of the Public Prosecutor the entire property 
of the Socialist Party and of the Republican Reichsbanner organisation 
was confiscated throughout the country. The property included the 
contributions of members, the industrial undertakings the Party controlled 
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and the buildings it owned. The official reason given for the confiscation 
was that ‘“‘ numerous cases of malfeasance’ had been discovered. 

The Chancellor opened the first ‘‘ Congress of National Labour,” 
which was attended by 400 delegates, representing the entire manual 
and desk labour of the country combined in the Nazi “‘ works and office 
cells.” 

In his speech Herr Hitler recapitulated the sins of the Marxists 
and the apostles of class warfare, and said, ‘‘ we have not taken reprisals. 
If we had, we should have slain tens of thousands of them.” Destiny 
had chosen him, he believed, to be an honest broker for all, since he had 
spent most of his life in the middle of the being and life of the whole 
German family, while life had also led him among other classes of the 
people. 

About 20,000 Marxist, Jewish, pacifist, and other “ un-German ” 
books were publicly burnt in Berlin, in the presence of Dr. Goebbels. 

The Regensburger Anzeiger (a B.P.P. paper) was suppressed for 3 
days for publishing the protests of the Roman Catholic prelates. 

May 11th.—The Diet of Mecklenburg-Strelitz elected a Nazi Speaker, 
who expelled the Nationalist Premier and appointed a Nazi in his stead. 

The Foreign Minister issued a statement, published in the Leipziger 
Illustrierte Zeitung, announcing that Germany intended to re-arm in 
military and naval aircraft, heavy artillery, and man-power. He said 
that, summarizing the results of what had been done at Geneva, their 
claim for the realisation of equality of rights through disarmament of 
the others had broken down on the lack of the will to disarm on the part 
of the highly armed States. They could not hope that military aircraft 
or big guns would be forbidden or abolished, and that being so, Germany 
would have to provide herself with them; and “ the same applies to 
effectives.”’ 

The Conference had two main questions to decide; first, was it 
possible to put a stop to armaments competition and so achieve a decisive 
assurance of world peace by a limitation and reduction of armaments 
extending to all States of the world, or should the nations independently 
determine the extent of their armaments without obligations in inter- 
national law; and, second, how was the armaments question to be 
settled in future for those States which were already disarmed. The 
latter had an undeniable legal claim to general disarmament on the 
scale and principles already applied to themselves. 

The readiness of most countries to undertake international commit- 
ments in the military sphere had found strong expression in the various 
proposals put forward, and the difficulty of reaching practical results 
hed te the main two causes. First, the disarmament plans put forward 
by Governments were sensibly governed by the wish to impose the 
highest possible degree of disarmament upon others, while sparing their 
own armaments; and secondly, strong opposition developed against 
theoretical acknowledgment and the practical realisation of the self- 
evident claim to equality of status raised by the disarmed States. 

The German thesis had all along been the same, and they had made 
it clear from the start that the aim of their disarmament policy was the 
balancing of armaments between the disarmed and the non-disarmed, 
and that they wished to see this balance struck through the reduction 
of the arms of the latter. They had supported all proposals aiming at a 
real reduction and had opposed all attempts to evade disarmament. 
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The results to date in the decisive points of the problem had been 
nil. It had become absolutely clear that the highly armed States were 
not willing to comply with the demand for their own disarmament in 
the measure of the disarmament of Germany and the other disarmed 
States. This fact could not be made too clear, since “‘ it is decisive for 
the question of the responsibility for a positive or negative outcome of 
the Conference, or one which, while not negative, is unsatisfactory . . . 
It is similarly decisive for the question how justice shall be done to the 
claim of the disarmed States for equality of status... No agreement 
about general limitation and reduction of armaments would be acceptable 
for Germany which did not bring practical realisation of this equality 
of status.” 

The British plan was warmly welcomed as an energetic attempt at 
last to move the Conference to a practical conclusion, but it gave them 
little satisfaction in detail, either in regard to the extent of practical 
disarmament, or the realisation of their claims to equality of status. 

Those who refused to undertake for themselves the limitations laid 
on Germany by the Treaty had no right to reproach her with the intention 
to rearm on account of her claim to equality. What was right for others 
was right for Germany. If no agreement about general disarmament 
were reached, and the full sovereignty of the States in armaments were 
thus declared as a principle, it would have to hold good in the same 
manner for Germany. 

Lord Hailsham’s statement in the House of Lords. Dr. Rosenberg’s 
interview with the press. (See Great Britain.) 

May 12th.—The Cabinet discussed the Geneva crisis, and an announce- 
ment was made that the Reichstag had been summoned for May 17th, 
to hear a Government declaration about the disarmament discussions. 

The Minister of Labour issued a statement regarding the Government’s 
programme of emergency works, in which the expenditure for the current 
year was given as 1,500 million marks, to provide employment for 700,000 
men in land settlement, housing, road and railway construction, etc. 

The Prussian Minister of Justice announced that, of 11,814 lawyers 

formerly in practice, 1,051 (933 Jews and 118 Communists) had been 
reat and 2,158 Jewish lawyers would be allowed to practise in 
uture. 
__A “German legal front ’”’ was formed from the 26 associations of 
judges, jurists and judicial officials who had been absorbed by the 
“union of National-Socialist jurists,’’ under the leadership of the Minister 
for Justice. 

Dr. Ley ordered the confiscation of the entire property of the trade 
unions. ; 

The Minister of Finance informed the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, in his capacity as trustee for the Young Loan, that the payments 
falling due on May 15th for those tranches of the loan which were quoted 
in depreciated currencies would be met in the nominal amount due, 
irrespective of gold clauses. 

_ The police visited the premises of the Bavarian-Jewish associations 
in Munich and seized the funds and property. A warning was issued 
that, until further notice, the bank deposits of the organisations must be 
regarded as stopped. 

Seizure of trade union building at Danzig. (See Danzig Free City.) 

May 13th.—In a speech at Miinster, Herr von Papen, referring to 
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Lord Hailsham’s statement, said, ‘‘ The War Minister of a certain Power 
recently spoke of ‘sanctions’... This War Minister is evidently not 
aware what hypocrisy it is to summon the League to take sanctions against 
a Power which is doing nothing but conduct a moral struggle against 
immoral treaties, whereas this same League has not succeeded in taking 
any measures against Powers which did not content themselves with 
moral protests, but took up arms and went to war.”’ 

A nation like Germany, which had starved to death, which had in 
the moment of its military exhaustion been cheated of the wage of the 
sacrificial death of 2 million warriors, which had seen the surrender of 
the national aims to international Marxism and Bolshevism, which for 
14 years had alone borne the entire burden of this world catastrophe and 
had been bled dry and exploited would not close its eyes in fear to the 
situation with which the outer world confronted it. The world would 
learn that a great nation could only for a short time and with material 
means be robbed of its vital rights. 

They must try to make the world understand why Germany, on 
January 30th, 1933, had struck out the word pacifism from its vocabulary ; 
but they must simultaneously prove that the struggle against pacifism 
was not synonymous with warlike intentions. Pacifist war literature 
made out that he who fell on the field of honour died an unnatural death ; 
it could not understand the ancient German aversion to death on 
a mattress. 

What the battlefield was for man, motherhood was for woman. 
The decline of manly heroism was accompanied by that of womanly 
heroism. The maintenance of this eternal life demanded the sacrifice 
of the individual. Mothers must exhaust themselves in order to give 
life to children ; fathers must fight on the baftlefield in order to secure 
the future for their sons. 

The English journalist arrested on April 4th was released, but was 
told he would have to leave the country. 

Visit of Ministers of Justice of the Reich and of Bavaria to Vienna. 
(See Austria.) 

May 15th.—The Government instructed the Minister in Vienna to 
make a vigorous protest in respect of the Austrian Government’s attitude 
towards the Ministers who visited Austria on May 13th -14th. 

Protest by Austrian Government ve statements by Bavarian Minister 
of Justice. (See Austria.) 

Appointment of Ambassador to Berlin. (See Great Britain.) 

May 16th.—The ‘‘ German Labour Front ”’ seized the co-operative 
societies, and took steps to combine them in a single Reich federation of 
co-operative societies under a Nazi leader. 

Herr Remmele, a Socialist who had twice been State President of 
Baden, was driven through the streets of Karlsruhe to prison in a lorry 
by Nazis to the accompaniment of jeers and execrations. 

Invitation to Bank of England to meeting at the Reichsbank on May 
29th. (See Great Britain.) 

The Cabinet adopted a Bill regulating inheritance rights in land in 
Prussia. Its object was to prevent the free sale of iand, which was to 
be regarded, not as a piece of goods, but as the inalienable birthright of 
the family and the people. A peasant farm-owner was to possess only 
one heir, who could inherit the farm from him, and it could only be sold 
in rare cases with the approval of an “ inheritance court.” 
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It was understood that the law aimed at saving the farms from over 
indebtedness and from being split up. Peasant owners would have to 
be of pure German blood. 

May 17th.—The Reichstag met in special session to hear the Govern- 
ment’s declaration of policy. About 550 Deputies were present, including 
Social-Democrats, but no Communists. The declaration was read by 
the Chancellor, who said that all the problems underlying the existing 
crisis were founded in the faults of the Peace Treaty, which had not 
provided permanent solutions for the most important and most decisive 
questions. It was thus quite comprehensible that the idea of revision 
continually arose from the effects of the Treaty, and that revision had 
even been foreseen as necessary by its authors, and had its legal anchorage 
in the Treaty itself. 

As regards reparations, Germany had fulfilled her obligations in quite 
suicidal loyalty, in spite of their inherent unreason and the consequences 
to be foreseen. The economic crisis was the irrefutable proof of this. 

The idea of restoring a universal sense of legality had also been 
destroyed by the Treaty. Germany had been branded as the culprit. 
That was an impossible procedure, for it meant that thenceforward the 
vanquished would always bear the blame for disputes, since the victor 
was always in a position to assert this. 

No new European war would better the existing unsatisfactory 
conditions ; on the contrary, the use of force in any form could bring 
neither a better political nor a better economic situation than the existing 
one. The ultimate result of a new forcible solution even if it had a 
decisive success could only be to increase the disturbance of the European 
equilibrium, and thus sow the seeds of subsequent new dissensions and 
complications. Such madness must lead to the collapse of the social 
and international order ; a Europe sinking into Communist chaos would 
produce a crisis of incalculable dimensions and duration. 

The Government devoutly desired to prevent such a non-peaceful 
development by sincere and active co-operation. That was the inner 
meaning of the revolution completed in Germany. Its three guiding 
principles in no way conflicted with the interests of the outer world. 
The first was to prevent the Communist revolution, to construct a State 
in which the various interests of class and position would be reconciled, 
and to uphold the principle of property as the basis of their civilisation. 
The second was to solve their grave social problem by re-absorbing their 
millions of unemployed into the productive system. The third aim was a 
stable and authoritative State leadership, borne by the confidence and 
will of the nation, which would make the great German people once 
again capable of treating with the world. 

Herr Hitler then gave details of the disarmament of Germany and 
repudiated as untrue and unfair the excuses and evasions of those who 
tried to confute these facts by saying that Germany had not fulfilled the 
Treaties or had not disarmed. She had fulfilled all the obligations laid 
on her far beyond the limits of justice and reason, and had, therefore, a 
fully justified moral claim on the other Powers to carry out the obligations 
devolving on them by the Treaties. The equality of status accorded 
to Germany in December had not been realised. France repeatedly 
urged that her security must stand alongside German equality of status, 
and that moved him to two questions : 
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(1) What were the concrete assurances which Germany could under- 
take, since she had already undertaken the security obligations involved 
in the Treaty, the Kellogg Pact, the Non-Aggression Pact, etc. ? 

(2) What security had Germany to oppose to this? France had 
3,046 aeroplanes, Poland 700, Belgium 350, Czechoslovakia 670, as well 
as tanks, heavy guns and gas. Was not Germany more justified in 
demanding security ? 

Germany was, nevertheless, ready to undertake further international 
security obligations if all nations for their part were equally ready. She 
would dissolve her whole military system and destroy the small remnant 
of weapons she still retained if her neighbours would do the same. But 
if they were not willing to carry out the disarmament provisions of the 
Treaty then Germany must at least insist on her claim to equality of 
status. 

In no circumstances would the Government and people allow them- 
selves to be forced to a signature perpetuating the degradation of the 
country. Attempts to influence the Government and nation by threats 
would make no impression. It was conceivable that they might be over- 
powered, in defiance of all right and morality, but not conceivable and 
quite impossible that such an action should be legalized by their own 
signature. Newspaper articles and unfortunate speeches had threatened 
them with sanctions; such monstrous procedure could only be the 
punishment for her demand for the fulfilment of treaties through general 
disarmament. Such an action could only lead to the final moral and 
actual annulment of the treaties themselves, but even in that case Ger- 
many would not abandon her peaceful demand. 

Any such attempt to violate Germany by a majority vote, against the 
clear sense of the treaties, could only be dictated by the intention to hold 
them at a distance from the Conference. As a permanently defamed 
people it would be very difficult for them to continue to belong to the 
League. The Government and people saw the crisis of the present time. 
For years Germany had uttered warnings against the methods which 
inevitably led to this political and economic development. The end 
could not be doubted if the same methods were still pursued. 

Turning to the miseries which the treaties had brought upon their 
people, the Chancellor said since the day of signing it 224,900 Germans 
had taken their own lives, almost always because of misery and distress, 
and he continued, ‘‘ May the other nations understand the unbreakable 
will of Germany to end once and for all a period of human errors in order 
to find the way to a final agreement between all on the basis of the same 
rights for all.” 

Germany would tread no other path than that laid down by the 
treaties ; the Government would discuss all the political and economic 
questions only within the framework of and through the treaties. They 
understood only too well that a military attack of any kind, even if it 
were successful, must lead to disaster. 

A motion, tabled by all parties except the Socialists, that the Reichstag 
approved the declaration and placed itself solidly behind the Government 
‘*in this question, which is decisive for the life of the nation, of the equality 
of right of the German people” was adopted unanimously, the whole 


House rising. 
The offices of over 100 societies in Bavaria, alleged to be engaged in 
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activities of a pacifist character, were visited by the police and closed. 
A number of arrests were made. 

May 18th.—The Prussian Diet met, and after hearing the Premier’s 
Government declaration passed an Enabling Bill giving the Government 
practically unlimited powers to legislate even in matters affecting the 
Constitution, without consulting the Diet until April rst, 1937. The 
Bill was then approved by the State Council, and the Diet and Council 
then adjourned indefinitely. 

The Premier, in his declaration, said the Prussian Government 
had only to adjust its aims to those of the Chancellor. The unification 
law had ended the development of centuries by fortifying and uniting 
the whole German family and the German Reich. Captain Géring 
protested against the assertion at Geneva that the Prussian Police 
represented part of the German Army. 

The Bavarian Government issued an order prohibiting the circulation 
of the Vienna Retchspost for 3 months, for publishing “ deliberately 
false reports injurious to the prestige of Bavaria.” 

May 19th.—The Cabinet passed five Bills. The first invested the 
Chancellor with power to appoint regional labour dictators, or ‘‘ labour 
trustees,’ who were to take binding decisions in questions of wages and 
working hours. The second forbade the use of the national symbols in 
a manner calculated to offend. The third extended the existing pos- 
sibility of exemption for distraint from the agricultural population to 
the ““ socially hard-pressed classes’ in the towns. This was described 
as a “‘ protection against foreclosure.”” The fourth increased the penalties 
for ‘ spying out diplomatic secrets and maintaining treasonable relations,”’ 
for cruelty to animals, for false information, public immorality, etc. : 
Duelling was freed from penalty if precautions were taken to protect life. 
The fifth gave protection against foreclosure to the inland shipping trade. . 

May 20th.—Speaking at a demonstration of students of Berlin 
University against the régime of Dr. Dollfuss in Austria, Dr. Frank said 
that they ‘‘ confessed themselves protagonists of the unity of the German 
people and of the Austrian mission of Germany. The struggle of the 
union of the two countries, which is an historical necessity, will be 
continued with all legal weapons.” They would not allow the Austrians 
to be dragged by the party régime of the Catholics and Reds into a 
situation which stood in opposition to Germany’s interests. They 
would rather perish as a free people than allow themselves to be diverted 
in any degree from the attainment of their exalted aim, the completion 
of the National-Socialist revolution. 

General Groener, who, when Minister of Defence, had been responsible 
for the decree dissolving the S.A., was deprived of the honorary citizenship 
of his native town of Ludwigsburg. 

— 220 shopkeepers were arrested in Munich for alleged profiteering 
in food. 

May 22nd.—The Chancellor visited the Fleet at Kiel, and in an 
address to the naval detachments repeated his assurance of the Govern- 
ment’s desire for a peace compatible with a recovery of German honour 
and freedom. He also spoke of the new resurgence which had “ pro- 
claimed peace in Germany”; a new commonwealth had arisen which 
would embrace all who were of good-will. ‘In this commonwealth 
there lies no menace to the rest of the world. We want peace more, 
pethaps, than all the others, because we need it in order to provide 
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opportunity for our millions of unemployed compatriots.” Great though 
their yearning for peace was, their determination to win back equal 
rights and freedom for the German people was equally great. 

A Nazi Storm Trooper was found murdered at Forchheim in Bavaria, 
and 20 members of the B.P.P. were arrested, together with a former 
member of the Bayernwacht (the Party’s “ private army,” dissolved by 
the Nazis). 

May 23rd.—The Munich shopkeepers were released, after the fixing 
of maximum prices for a number of articles. 


Great Britain. 

May 10th.—The Foreign Office received notification of the agreement 
of the U.S. Government with the British formula for a tariff truce. In 
the House of Commons questions were asked as to the visit of Dr 
Rosenberg, and the Foreign Secretary stated that, as the German Embass; 
had requested that he should be received at the Foreign Office, the 
Permanent Under-Secretary had seen him on May 8th. He himself 
had received him the following day, and had explained to him with 
frankness the prevailing sentiment in the country on the subject of 
recent events in Germany. Sir John Simon said he could not define 
Dr. Rosenberg’s exact position, but as the Embassy has asked him to 
receive him he thought it quite proper to do so. 

May 11th.—During a debate in the House of Lords on the repercus- 
sions of events in the Far East and in Germany upon disarmament, Lord 
Hailsham said that the policy of the Government in relation to China 
and Japan was to act as a loyal member of the League. It could not 
put an embargo on trade with Japan, because that would involve breach 
of a treaty which could not be denounced for at least 12 months. In- 
dependent action might precipitate war. 

As to disarmament, Germany’s refusal to take further part in the 
Conference would be tantamount to the rejection of the offers made to 
her, and the situation would require the gravest consideration. Speaking 
as an individual, he thought Germany would remain bound by the Treaty 
of Versailles, and that any attempt to re-arm would be a breach of the 
Treaty and would bring into operation the sanctions it provided. 

Lord Cecil said that Germany’s attitude had added greatly to the 
difficulties of the Disarmament Conference ; he agreed with Sir Austen 
Chamberlain that it was not the time for alteration of frontiers, but it 
was essential also that the pledge to give Germany equality of status, 
not actual equality in armaments, ought to be implemented. Germany 
ought to be told that that offer must be accepted or rejected, and that 
no proposal for re-armament could be entertained. 

Dr. Rosenberg, in an interview to the press, said that the revolution 
which had taken place in Germany since the election on March 5th 
certainly had many features which were not easy to understand i 
countries which had gone through a development in history absolutely 
different from the German development. The revolution, which was 
purely social, was to re-establish social peace in Germany. Class wariate 
had grown so strong that, by January, 1933, there was only one alter 
native to Hitlerism—Bolshevism. The Communist Party had 6 million 
members and its leaders had decided that the moment had come to take 
over power by force, as had been proved by many documents found # 
their headquarters. 
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As to the concentration camps, they believed that the freedom of 
65 million Germans was more important than that of a few dozen Com- 
munist leaders. The revolution had set itself the further task of con- 
quering class-war teaching and the rooting out of every kind of corruption. 

Germany wished for no re-armament of the world. When other 
nations had fulfilled their obligations the nations would reach a feeling 
of security and be able to devote themselves to a peaceful reconstruction 
of the world. ‘‘ No one desires peace more ardently than the present 
Chancellor.” 

May 12th—The Organizing Committee of the World Economic 
Conference met in London and adopted a resolution, unanimously, stating 
that the Governments of the United Kingdon, Germany, Belgium, the 
U.S.A., France, Italy, Japan, and Norway, represented on the Committee, 
recognized the urgency of adopting at the beginning of the Conference a 
tariff truce, the provisions of which should be laid down by common 
consent. The resolution continued :— 

“The said Governments . . . themselves agree, and strongly 
urge all other Governments participating in the Conference to agree, that 
they will not, before June 12th, nor during the proceedings of the Con- 
ference, adopt any new initiatives which might increase the many varieties 
of difficulties now arresting international commerce, subject to the 
proviso that they retain the right to withdraw from this agreement at 
any time after July 31st, 1933, on giving one month’s previous notice 
to the Conference.” 

Mr. Baldwin addressed a meeting in London of women from Con- 
servative and Unionist Associations from throughout the country on the 
subject of Indian policy. He pointed out that under the Act of 1919 
they were committed to giving India responsible government sometime. 
Whether the policy were good or bad it was not the policy of any Socialist 
Government ; it had been framed gradually over nearly 3 years by repre- 
sentatives of all three parties and many of the points which troubled his 
hearers most were those which were now being critically examined in the 
Joint Select Committee. The Indian Princes had declared their willingness 
to enter into federation and if Britain turned them down the chance 
might be gone and gone for ever. As for trade, it would be jeopardised 
if they did nothing, more than it would be if the Government’s proposals 
were adopted, while as to credit, the Indian credit was high, as witness 
the result of the application for a loan only 2 days previously. 

May 15th.—Trade Agreements with Sweden and Norway were signed 
in London. 

It was announced that Sir Eric Phipps, K.C.M.G., C.V.O., had been 
appointed Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at Berlin. 

_May 16th—Speaking at a Pilgrims dinner in London the Prime 
Minister said it was almost a historic day ; America had boldly, openly, 
cut her moorings on the quays of the New World, and had launched 
herself under full sail, with high courage and with very fine determination, 
on to new waters. ‘‘ Henceforth America, by her own declaration, is 
to be indifferent to nothing that concerns the peace of the world.” 

The cardinal point in the policy of Great Britain was to get into active, 
not quiescent, co-operative relationship with the U.S.A. in everything 
that related to peace, world prosperity, and human progress. In how 
many things were they not partners in misfortune ? Debts—how could 
anyone who surveyed with a clear eye the breadth and depth of their 
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economic difficulties object to the definition of the debt problem as a 
manifestation of the U.S. and themselves being partners in misfortune ? 
Why could not they approach it from that point of view ? 

As to Germany, he said, “‘ If anyone says we are against Germans, 
I say we are not. If anyone says that we are against German liberation, 
I not only say we are not, but I challenge them to look at events—say, 
no further back than 1924. I challenge them to look at those events 
and to say that the other European States have not shown again and 
again, right up to the very latest international incidents, our desire to 
put Germany in European relations which should be consistent with its 
self-respect and enable it to fulfil to the very utmost the bent of its heart, 
its duties, and its desires as a co-operating State in European unity and 
in European prosperity. 

“‘ If anyone says that we wish to interfere with what is purely internal 
administration in Germany, I deny it. It may be that internal adminis- 
tration will forfeit confidence and may alienate help, but that does not 
mean that there is to be any interference from outside. We must listen 
to speeches, we must note actions. We cannot shut our eyes to effects. 
We may accept declarations of intention—as I do—but if the chairman 
was going to direct a pistol at me and pulled the trigger, his intention 
might be of the most pacific and Christian character, and a jury might 
accept his declaration ; but as for me, the result would not depend upon 
the chairman’s good intention. The result would depend upon the 
chairman’s actual actions. 

We cannot be indifferent to that situation, and we are not. The 
peace of Europe is the peace of the world, and to the peace of the 
world America has declared to-day it is not to be indifferent at all.” 

The Bank of England received a telegram from the Reichsbank 
informing it that the German foreign exchange situation was so un- 
favourable that a direct discussion with the creditors was necessary, and 
asking it to notify the bank committees for public and private debts and 
the issuing houses and trustees of German issues in Great Britain that it 
invited them to a meeting in Berlin on May 2gth to open a direct dis- 
cussion of the problem. 

May 17th.—The Agreements signed with Norway and Sweden were 
published as White Papers, Cmd. 4323 and 4324. Norway undertook to 
take 70 per cent. of her coal from Great Britain, and Sweden 47 per cent. 
(This was expected to increase the exports to those countries by about 
538,000 and 1,046,000 tons respectively, over the 1931 figures. The two 
countries also undertook to reduce the duties on wool and cotton textiles, 
motor-cars and footwear. 

Great Britain agreed to reduce the duties on certain steel imports, 
paper, certain chemicals, and some classes of woodwork, also to allocate 
an equitable share of imported fish and dairy produce if systems of 
regulation of quantities were introduced. 

The Treasury issued a statement, referring to the notice, dated January 
13th, 1933, asking intending borrowers to refrain for the present from 
coming on the market for foreign issues, and going on to say that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not then defined precisely the scope of 
the term “‘ issue,” and now stated that he did not think that it was, at 
present, in the public interest that large blocks of securities should be 
purchased from foreign holders, with a view to their sale in the U.K., 
either by an issue to the public or otherwise. 
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During the debate in the Commons on the second reading of the Finance 
Bill the Chancellor of the Exchequer said that the Government had 
reduced the burden of interest on the Debt by 20 per cent. As for the 
cost of the Defence Forces, they proposed to spend about £5 million less 
than the Labour Government spent in 1924. There was no increase in 
the armed strength ; on the contrary, they had reduced it to the extreme 
limit of safety in giving a lead in disarmament far beyond that effected 
by any other country. 

May 18th.—The Foreign Secretary issued a statement giving particulars 
of the position as regards seven British subjects (of whom 3 were Indians) 
who were or had been in prison in Germany. 

May 19th.—Dr. Schacht spent the day in London on his way back to 
Germany from the U.S.A. and had a conversation with Mr. Montague 
Norman. 

A Trade Agreement with Iceland was signed in London. 

May 22nd.—In reply to questions in Parliament regarding the position 
of Mr. Simpson, editor of the Harbin Herald, the Prime Minister said 
H.M. Consul-General at Harbin had already protested against the 
threat to deport him without legal process in the British Courts—under 
which alone a British subject could lawfully be deported from Chinese 
territory. The Consul had been instructed to continue to protest 
strongly, if necessary, against the breach of treaty rights involved. 
H.M. Chargé d’Affaires in Tokyo had also been instructed to ask the 
Japanese Government to use their influence to prevent this threatened 
violation of treaty rights. 

May 23rd.—The terms of the Trade Agreement with Iceland were 
published. Iceland undertook to reduce the duty on piece goods of 
cotton, linen and artificial silk, and to take not less than 77 per cent. 
of her requirements of coal from the U.K. Great Britain undertook 
not to increase existing duties on fish, and to give equitable treatment 
for imports of frozen mutton and lamb. Cmd. 4331. 

The Foreign Office issued the text of the reply of the Govern- 
ment to President Roosevelt’s Message to the Nations. This stated 
that the Government entirely shared the President’s view that on the 
successful outcome of the Disarmament and Economic Conferences 
“hang the future happiness and prosperity of the world.” 


Greece. 

May oth.—A temporary Commercial Agreement with Turkey was 
signed in Athens. It was for 6 months and renewable by an exchange of 
letters. 


Hungary. 

_ May 15th—A Commercial Agreement with Yugo-slavia was signed 
in Budapest, providing for an exchange of industrial products against 
timber from Yugo-slavia not exceeding a value of 1 million pengoes. 


Italy. 

May 18th.—The “‘ National Council of Corporations ”’ issued regulations 
for the setting up of category corporations of industries. The Council 
was divided into sections, each of which embraced one of the fundamental 
branches of production (industry, agriculture, etc.), and the corporations 
now formed applied to particular industries, 7.e., one for the iron and steel 
industry, and others for the silk and cotton industries, etc. : 
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Each corporation was to be presided over by an Under-Secretary of 
State, and was under the direct contro] of the Fascist Party. 

May 2o0th.—Signor Mussolini received Captain Géring, who was on 
a visit to Rome, and the British and French Ambassadors. It was 
understood that the Four-Power Pact was discussed. 

May 22nd.—During a debate in the Chamber on the foreign estimates 
Signor Suvich, the Foreign Under-Secretary, said that success at the 
Disarmament and the Economic Conferences could only be achieved 
by the removal of inequality between the two groups of Powers, and he 
recalled Italy’s adhesion to the British plan at Geneva, although it did 
not satisfy all the Italian desires. 

Of the Four-Power Pact he remarked that much of the difficulty in 
international discussions was due to the formation of groups and the 
tendency to organize political manoeuvres and press campaigns which 
poisoned public opinion. “‘ It is generally felt that this state of affairs 
would disappear, and would, in any case, greatly improve from the day 
on which open, frank, and trustful collaboration should be established 
between the four great Western Powers of Europe, upon whom depends 
and upon whom falls the responsibility of peace and war in Europe 
and in the world.” 

As regards the question of revision, the policy of revision was born 
with the Peace Treaties that had sanctioned it. Evolution was a law 
of life and could not be suppressed. The problem was to adapt the Treaties 
to the exigencies of reality ; a normal and peaceful outlet was essential, 
and there was nothing better to be suggested than an understanding 
between the great Western Powers. 


Japan. 

May 9th.—The Japanese forces were reported in Tokyo to have crossed 
the Lwan River near Lwanchow, and to have bombed Miyun, 45 miles 
north-east of Peiping. 

May 1oth.—A Trade Agreement was concluded with Uruguay 
providing for the application of the most-favoured-nation clause. 

May 12th.—It was stated in Tokyo that the Government had no 
intention of occupying permanently any territory inside the Great Wall, 
and wished for a cessation of hostilities. Chinese forces, numbering 
10 divisions were, however, still menacing Jehol. 

May 18th.—A conference of Foreign Office officials, attended by the 
(Japanese) Manchukuo Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, was held in 
Tokyo, at which agreement was understood to have been reached for 
the purchase by Manchukuo of the C.E.R., if the price were suitable. 

May 19th.—Report re negotiations between Japan and the Nanking 
Government. (See China. External Affairs.) 


League of Nations. 

May 15th.—The 72nd extraordinary session of the Council opened, 
and dealt with the dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay. The Para 
guayan representative said that war had already existed for some time 
owing to the aggression of Bolivia, but Paraguay would continue to 
accept recourse to arbitration or judicial settlement. She had not i- 
fringed the Covenant, but merely published a state of war which had 
in fact existed for a year. Bolivia had maintained the fiction of peace 
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in order to make use of the means of transport of neighbouring States, 
and the declaration of war was made to put an end to these manceuvres. 

The Bolivian representative maintained that the declaration of war 
was not a formality, but a manceuvre, to compel the neighbouring States 
to declare themselves neutral in order that they might not be able to send 
supplies to Bolivia, the only American country without any communica- 
tion with the sea. But Paraguay had thus brought into play another 
weapon which might be used against her—Article 16. 

The League Loans Committee issued its first annual Report. 
This stated that all the Loans except those to Estonia and Danzig went 
into some stage of default early in 1932. The Committee had, accord- 
ingly, adopted ‘‘ the method of recommending temporary adjustments, 
while maintaining intact the framework of existing contracts.” Details 
of the position of each Loan were given. 

May 22nd.—The 72nd session of the Council opened. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

May ioth.—The Effectives Committee decided, by 7 votes to 5, that 
24,000 of the young Italians who were undergoing “ pre-military ”’ train- 
ing should be included in the total of effectives. Germany voted with 
Italy, and Great Britain and the U.S.A. abstained. (In Italy pre-military 
training was compulsory for all young men from the age of 18 to 20.) 

May 11th—The Effectives Committee decided, by 9g votes to 2 
(Germany and Hungary), that the German semi-military organisations 
should be counted in estimating the total of effectives. The British 
delegate said that the expression ‘‘ defence sport ” had no meaning in 
English, and that organisations associated with the exercises carried 
out by the German Brown Shirts and other similar bodies must be classed 
as performing military training—only the arms were lacking. 

The French delegate furnished details of the strength of the organisa- 
tions in question ; there were 600,000 men in the Nazi corps, 250,000 
in the Stahlhelm, and 150,000 in other bodies. 

Mr. Eden reported to Mr. Henderson that his conversations with 
Herr Nadolny had failed to produce agreement, and it was decided to 
leave the Bureau to settle what should be done. 

German Foreign Minister’s article in the German League of Nations 
Union News Service. (See Germany.) 

May 12th.—The Bureau decided that the General Committee should 
have a general discussion in which effectives and material and the question 
of the duration of the proposed Convention could all be considered. 

May 13th.—Herr Nadolny was summoned to Berlin, and left Geneva 
to report to his Government. 

May 14th.—Mr. Henderson issued a note stating that, in view of the 
convocation of the Reichstag for May 17th, and the absence of Herr 
Nadolny, no useful purpose would be served by a meeting of the General 
Committee on May 15th, and it would therefore meet on May 18th. 

May 18th—The Committee on Security adopted, with slight modi- 
fications, the definition of an aggressor submitted by the Soviet delegation 
on February 6th. 

_ The Effectives Committee decided to count among effectives the U.S. 
National Guard, a voluntary corps doing military training. 

May 19th.—The General Committee met, and Mr. Henderson opened 

the proceedings by reading Mr. Roosevelt’s message to the nations, which 
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he described as “a contribution to our work, the importance of which 
it would be difficult to overstate.” He then referred to the German 
Chancellor’s ‘‘ reasoned statement of Germany’s case,” which was a 
“ friendly appeal ’for the sympathetic consideration of that case. He 
concluded by appealing to every delegate to make an effort of under- 
standing and concession ; the Conference could not go on indefinitely, 
and what they did in the next few days might be decisive for its outcome. 

Herr Nadolny welcomed President’s Roosevelt’s declaration, “ that 
other great peace manifestation which immediately preceded the 
Chancellor’s speech,” and said he would reserve detailed explanation 
regarding the agreed application of the principles and conceptions pro- 
pounded in Herr Hitler’s speech for the discussion they would be having 
in due course, and for the moment would merely reply to the question 
which had become the fundamental problem for the course of their work. 
“The German people maintain and demand,” he continued, “ that this 
Conference shall produce two results: security by the disarmament of 
the heavily armed States, and the achievement of equality of rights for 
Germany. It holds that the British draft is a basis on which the solution 
of those problems should be found. That is why I am able to state, on 
behalf of my Government, that we accept this draft, not only, as hitherto, 
as a basis of discussion but as a basis for the future Convention itself. So 
far as we have any modifications to propose, they will be in conformity 
with this new idea.” 

Mr. Eden expressed the British delegation’s determination to do 
everything in their power to realise the objectives set out in President 
Roosevelt’s Message, and, turning to the British Convention, said it 
never pretended to be anything more than a first step. Their object in 
putting it forward was to seek a basis which should be just and universally 
acceptable. They were, in consequence, the more gratified at the support 
it had received, and more particularly at the further assurance which 
Herr Nadolny had given them. ‘ We all welcomed in Herr Hitler's 
speech,” he continued, ‘‘ a profession of willingness to co-operate in our 
work here. The German delegation will find us ready to collaborate in 
every possible way in the detailed elaboration of this Draft Conven- 
tion... I sincerely appreciate the statement of the German delegate 
and the spirit that has actuated it.” 

M. Massigli said the time for declarations had passed and the moment 
had come to take decisions. He desired to welcome the declarations of 
Herr Nadolny, who had interpreted the German Chancellor’s speech as 
enabling him to co-operate without reserve in the work which was 
going forward. 

May 21st.—Sir John Simon and M. Paul-Boncour arrived at Geneva. 

May 22nd.—Mr. Norman Davis made a statement in the General 
Committee on the U.S. contribution to world security. Explaining 
what his Government was prepared to do he said, “‘ We are willing to 
consult with other States in case of a threat to peace with a view to 
averting conflict. Further than that, in the event of the States m 
conference determining that a State has been guilty of a violation of 
its international obligations and taking measures against the violater, 
then, if we concur in the judgment rendered as to the responsible and 
guilty party, we will refrain from any action tending to defeat such 
collective efforts which the States may thus make to restore peace.” 

The United States were also prepared to assist in formulating and 
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taking part in a system of adequate supervision to ensure the effective 
carrying out of any measures of disarmament. Of the British Convention 
he said, 

‘‘ As the British proposal represents a real measure of disarmament, 
we accept it whole-heartedly as a definite and excellent step towards 
the ultimate objective. We therefore are prepared to give our full 
support to the adoption of this plan.” They were prepared to go as 
far as other Powers in the way of reduction of armaments, and would 
join with other nations in abolishing weapons of aggression, which were 
not only the most costly, but were those most likely to lead to a sudden 
breach of the peace. 

Mr. Davis also said that they felt that the ultimate objective of the 
Conference should be to reduce armaments approximately to the level 
established by the Peace Treaties, that is, to bring armaments as soon as 
possible through successive stages down to the basis of a domestic police 
force. Asto the question of the aggressor he thought that in the long run 
they might come to the conclusion that the simplest and most accurate 
definition was one whose armed forces were found on alien soil in violation 
of treaties. 

He also pointed out that if they took a long step in the direction of 
disarmament to-day, they could meet any legitimate claim of the Powers 
bound by the Peace Treaties. 

Sir John Simon said that now that Mr. Davis had given further 
assurances in support of the British draft (i.e., in addition to the broad 
acceptance of it by President Roosevelt, and the acceptance of it as a 
basis for the future convention by Herr Nadolny) there were now good 
prospects of success. He suggested they should examine it article by 
article with a view to determining what exactly the Convention should 
contain. 

M. Paul-Boncour said Mr. Davis had given substance to the Message 
from President Roosevelt. He supported Sir John Simon’s proposal ; 
it was the natural rider to the declaration of Mr. Davis. It was now 
known what the United States could do in the field of security, and it 
was possible, particularly for the Continental nations, to study how they 
conceived it possible to establish a system of mutual security. In these 
circumstances the articles of part 1 (security) might be more closely 
considered. 

Mr. Henderson asked the Committee to adopt this procedure, but 
Mr. Davis said the proposal to return to Part 1 required reflection ; he 
had not thought, after his declaration, that it would be necessary to 
lose time on Part 1. The Powers of Continental Europe might regulate 
their security between themselves without the Conference having to 
consider the matter until they were agreed. He proposed, therefore, 
that the Bureau should meet in the morning in order to consider whether 
it would not be better to resume discussion of Part 2, and this was agreed to. 

At the opening of the meeting Mr. Henderson read a communication 
from Herr Nadolny withdrawing the German amendment for the deletion 
of the chapter of the British draft dealing with the standardisation of 
armies. 

May 23rd.—To get over the difficulty presented by Mr. Davis’s 
Suggestion the Bureau decided that the two subjects of Security and 
Material (i.e., Parts 1 and 2) should be considered at alternate meetings 
of the General Committee. 
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A discussion on Material was opened, and Mr. Eden proposed to 
suppress the second paragraph of the Article limiting the calibre of guns, 
so as to remove the idea that it was intended to favour the British 
army, and he suggested that the maximum should be fixed at 115 milli- 
metres in paragraph 1 (i.e. 4-5 ins.) instead of 105 mill. 

Herr Nadolny said the German amendments would fix at 105 mill. 
the limit for mobile land artillery, at 210 mill. that for fixed land artillery, 
and 406 mill. for coast defence guns. Tanks would be abolished, and 
armaments exceeding the maxima would be destroyed. He would 
accept any proposal re land material which was likely to be generally 
accepted, and attached great importance to the article regarding the 
categories of armaments to be suppressed. 

The Turkish delegate asked that the Straits should cease to be subject 
to a special régime established under the Treaty of Lausanne. 

M. Paul-Boncour, after pointing out that this raised the question of 
the revision of treaties, said that France had previously insisted that the 
standardisation of material should follow standardisation of armies; 
also that the Convention must not result in rearming by any nation. 
Therefore standardisation must be secured by a progressive decrease in 
calibres and tonnage, and the decisions to be taken on material were 
bound up with those which would be taken regarding security and in 
regard to supervision. Also the standardisation of material was closely 
connected with that of armies. 

France firmly hoped that it would be possible to create for Europe 
a peace organisation which would justify substantial reductions in arms ; 
other measures, however, just as important, and more definite, were 
closely connected with qualitative reduction—i.e. measures of supervision, 
means of action and sanctions. Since the principle of qualitative 
reduction had been admitted, supervision must be more strict, definite, 
and permanent than was first contemplated, and was even provided for 
in the British plan. It must be permanent and mutual, and must extend 
to the private manufacture of arms. It would be impossible for France 
to accept the limitations and suppressions proposed if private industry 
were left to manufacture weapons of which the States were deprived. 

Moreover, the destruction of offensive weapons would imply an 
abdication on the part of the League. If the League really wished to 
organise mutual assistance, it would be illogical to destroy the weapons 
when the League was obliged to give financial assistance to the victim of 
aggression. The League should not deprive itself of the means of execution 
already existing when there were States, such as France, ready to hand 
these over to be used against guilty States. 

Mexico. 

May 23rd.—Following on mediation by Spain, the Government 
resumed diplomatic relations with Peru. (They had been severed on 
May 14th, 1932.) 

Norway. 

May 15th.—Signature of Trade Agreement with the U.K. (See Great 
Britain.) 

Paraguay. 

May 10th.—The Government declared war on Bolivia. 

May 15th.—Dispute with Bolivia before the League Council. (Se 
League of Nations.) 
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Peru. 
May 12th.—It was understood that Colombia and Peru had agreed 
to settle their dispute over Leticia by direct negotiations in Lima. 

May 20th.—After the President of the Republic had informed the 
Cabinet of the results of his conversations with the Colombian envoy a 
special session of Congress was held and a unanimous vote of confidence 
in the Foreign Minister was passed. The Cabinet was empowered to 
negotiate a peaceful settlement of the Leticia dispute. 

May 22nd.—It was confirmed, in Lima, that an agreement had been 
reached with Colombia under which Leticia would be evacuated by the 
Peruvians and be administered by a commission appointed by the League. 
Colombia was to evacuate Guepi and other places occupied in Peruvian 


territory. 
May 23rd.—Resumption of diplomatic relations with Mexico. (See 


Mexico.) 


Poland. 

May 11th.—M. Jedrzcjewicz was entrusted with the formation of the 
new Cabinet, and the previous Cabinet was sworn in, except that the 
Minister of Agriculture was a new member. 


Reparations. 

May 12th.—It was understood in Basle that the Bank for International 
Settlements refused to recognise the change in the method of making 
interest payments on the Young Loan, 1930, proposed by Germany, and 
had requested the German Government to comply with the bond. (See 
Germany.) 

May 15th-—The Bank for International Settlements issued the 
terms of two official statements, dated May 12th, announcing that the 
German Finance Minister had informed it that day, as trustee of the 
International 54 per cent. (Young) Loan, that in view of the decisions of 
certain Courts of Great Britain (that the principal and interest of sterling 
bonds containing the gold clause were nevertheless payable in sterling 
at the nominal amount only) and also in view of the action of the U.S. 
Government (to the effect that dollar bonds containing a gold coin clause 
were payable in current legal tender at the nominal dollar amount only) 
consequently, provision would be made for the payment of the interest 
due on June rst, on the dollar, sterling and Swedish kroner tranches of 
the Loan in those currencies at the nominal amount only, and not on a 
gold basis. 

The Bank, as trustee for the bondholders, had informed the German 
Government that it could not agree to the proposed change and that it 
considered it to be contrary to the obligations undertaken in the general 
bond. It, therefore, reserved all the rights of the bondholders with 
respect to the coupons maturing on June Ist. 

The trustees of the External Loan, 1924 (Dawes Loan) announced 
that the German Finance Minister had informed them that they intended 
to pay the interest on the American tranche in legal tender current in the 
U.S.A. at the nominal dollar amount of the coupons and bonds outstanding. 
As the bond provided for payment in “ gold coin of the U.S.A. of the 
standard of weight and fineness existing on October 15th, 1924.’’ the 
trustees had notified the German Government that the proposed method 
did not appear to correspond with the terms of the bond. 
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South Africa. 

May 17th.—The General Election was held. Seventy-eight members 
(out of a Lower House of 150) were returned unopposed as a result of 
the nominations which had taken place on April 21. 

May 20th.—The Election resulted in 138 supporters of the Government 
being returned to the House of Assembly. The Nationalists secured 
75 seats, the South Africa Party 61, and Labour 2. Mr. Tielman 
Roos was defeated. 


Spain. 

May toth.—During the debate in the Cortes on the Bill for the 
regulation of religious orders, a motion moved by a Government supporter 
(that opposition should be cut short by redrafting the last few articles 
into one and voting it) was passed by receiving 236 votes, 9 more than the 
50 per cent. necessary for the adoption of a motion of that kind. 

May 11th.—The general strike, though unsuccessful, was reported to 
have led to many deaths and serious injuries owing to clashes with the 
police, while incendiarism caused much damage at several towhs, especially 
in Galicia and Asturias. Numerous bombs exploded on the railway line 
in or near Madrid. 

May 17th—The Cortes passed the Bill regulating the status of 
religious Orders by 278 votes to 50. The Radicals and Federals voted 
with the Government. The Bill nationalised all Church property and 
deprived the Orders of the right to teach or engage in industry. 


Sweden. 
May 15th.—Signature of Trade Agreement with the U.K. (See Great 


Britain.) 


May 21st.—A Conservative rally took place in Stockholm, which 
was attended by about 40,000 people as a demonstration of protest 
against Socialism and Communism. The leader, Admiral Lindmann, 
made a speech containing an appeal to young Sweden not to be tempted 
by extremist policies imported from the east or elsewhere. 


Turkey. 
May gth.—Signature of Commercial Agreement in Athens. (Se 
Greece.) 


Uruguay. 

May toth.—Conclusion of Trade Agreement with Japan. (See 
Japan.) 

U.S.A. 

May toth.—The Senate finally adopted the Farm Relief Bill, including 
the inflation amendment. 

It was understood in Washington that the President did not intend 
to ask Congress for a moratorium on the June payments of War Debts ; 
also that it did not appear that the Government would consent, at any 
time, to deal with the debtors as a group. 

It was reported in New York that the President had decided not 
to employ the powers granted to him, in the Farm Relief Bill, to impose 
tariffs on agricultural products which were not included in the Bills 
provisions. 

May 11th.—The Secretary of State discussed the tariff truce proposal 
with the German Ambassador and Dr. Schacht. 
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Demonstrations took place in New York and a number of other 
cities in protest against the anti-Jewish policy oi the German Government. 

May 12th.—The President signed the Farm Relief Bill. 

A joint manifesto was issued by Mr. Roosevelt and Dr. Schacht 
stating that the World Economic Conference could not succeed ‘‘ unless 
with economic disarmament there is also military disarmament.” 


May 15th.—Statement by Mr. Norman Davis in Paris. (See France.) 

May 16th.—President Roosevelt addressed a Message to the Heads 
of the 54 Governments taking part in the Disarmament and Economic 
Conferences. Of the latter, he said it must come to its conclusions 
quickly, and of the former, that confused purposes still clashed dangerously 
in the discussions, but petty obstacles would have to be swept away and 
petty aims forgotten. The overwhelming majority of the peoples felt 
obliged to retain excessive armaments because they feared some act 
of aggression against them, not because they themselves sought to be the 
aggressors. 

There were three steps to be agreed on at Geneva; (1) to take at 
once the first definite step as broadly outlined in the MacDonald Plan ; 
(2) To agree upon the time and procedure for taking the following steps ; 
(3) To agree while the first and following steps were being taken that no 
nation should increase its armaments over and above the limitations of 
treaty obligations. The President proposed a fourth step, #.e., that all 
nations should enter into a solemn and definite pact of non-aggression ; 
that they should solemnly re-affirm the obligations they had assumed 
to limit and reduce their armaments, and, provided that these obligations 
were faithfully executed by all the signatory Powers, individually agree 
that they would send no armed force of whatsoever nature across their 
frontiers. If any strong nation refused to join with genuine sincerity 
in these concerted efforts for political and economic peace the civilised 
world would know where the responsibility for failure lay. 

Mr. Roosevelt also said that his Government did not believe that 
the programme for immediate reduction of aggressive weapons under 
discussion at Geneva went far enough ; it was but a first step towards the 
ultimate goal. 


In sending a copy of this Message to Congress the President accom- 
panied it with a statement in which he said he was “ impelled to this 
action because it has become increasingly evident that the assurance of 
world political and economic peace and stability is threatened by selfish 
and short-sighted policies, actions and threats of actions. The sincere 
wish for this assurance by the overwhelming majority of the nations 
faces the danger of recalcitrant obstruction by a very small minority, 
just as in the domestic field the good purposes of the majority in business, 
rit, or in other co-operative efforts are often frustrated by the selfish 
ew.” 


As a means to the end of the avoidance of war he had, in a Message 
to various nations, stressed the practical necessity of reducing armaments. 
“It is high time for us and for every nation to understand the simple 
fact that the invasion of any nation or the destruction of a national 
sovereignty can be prevented only by the complete elimination of the 
Weapons which make such a course possible to-day.” 

Furthermore, permanent defences were a non-recurring charge against 
Government Budgets, whereas armies were a recurring one, and this, 
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more than any other factor, was responsible for Governmental deficits 
and threatened bankruptcy. “‘ The way to disarm is to disarm. The 
way to prevent invasion is to make it impossible.”’ 


May 17th.—It was stated at the White House that a favourable 
reply to the President’s Message had been received from Great Britain, 
Austria, Chile, Cuba, Denmark, Latvia, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, 
Panama and Sweden. 

The President sent a Message to Congress asking that there should 
be provided the “‘ machinery necessary for a great co-operative movement 
throughout all industry in order to obtain wide re-employment, to shorten 
the working week, to pay a decent wage for a shorter week, and to prevent 
unfair competition and disastrous over-production.” 

He referred to the anti-trust laws as necessarily to be retained, but 
added that the public interest would be served if, under the guidance of 
the Government, private industries were permitted to make agreements 
and codes ensuring fair competition. 

The public works provisions of the Bill were to give the President full 
powers to start a large programme of direct employment by the expendi- 
ture of approximately $3,300 million “in useful and necessary public 
construction.” 


May 18th.—The President signed the Muscle Shoals Bill, which there- 
upon became law. (It provided for Government operation of the Alabama 
hydro-electric and nitrate plant, as part of the scheme for development 
of the Tennessee Valley.) 


May 20th.—In a broadcast statement Mr. Raymond Moley, the 
Assistant Secretary of State, referring to the World Conference, said 
that the American delegates had been especially enjoined not to permit 
the introduction of the subject of War Debts into the topics discussed. 
It was the view of the Administration that the Debts were not a matter 
to be traded against other matters, but were essentially questions to 
be determined in consultation with the countries concerned. Also, 
the debtor countries could not be recognised collectively in a consideration 
of Debts, and each one separately and distinctly should be heard at 
any time that it wished to present suggestions or requests. 

Out of the Conference ‘‘ there must come progress in the removal 
of exchange restrictions’’ which existed because of top-heavy debt 
structures—mostly private debts. As to tariffs, he said it would be 
“ difficult to make extensive attacks upon trade barriers, however much 
this may be desired, but later he reminded his hearers that world trade 
was, after all, only a small percentage of the entire trade of the U.S.A, 
and he continued, 

“ It is overwhelmingly clear that a good part of the ills of each country 
is domestic. The action of an international conference which attempted 
to bring about cures for these difficulties solely by concerted international 
measures would necessarily end in failure .... Each nation must set 
its own house in order, and the meeting of representatives of all of the 
nations is useful in large part only to co-ordinate in some measure these 
national activities. Beyond this there are relatively few remedies whicl 
might be called international remedies.”’ 


May 23rd.—The House of Representatives passed the Glass-Steagall 
Bill for the reform of the banking laws. 
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U.S.S.R. 

May 11th.—The Foreign Commissariat announced that the Govern- 
ment had decided to sell the Chinese Eastern Railway, on the ground 
that it had become a permanent source of friction with the Japanese and 
Manchukuo Governments. 

The Government repudiated the idea that the Chinese Government 
had any right to protest against the sale; it had forfeited its right 18 
months previously, when it ceased to be a partner in the management of 
the line. According to the Agreements signed at Mukden and Peiping, 
the Chinese Government should have kept its representatives on the 
railway Board. Events in Manchuria had, however, prevented the Chinese 
Government from fulfilling its duty. 

May 14th.—A Decree was published announcing an Internal State 
Loan of 3,000 million roubles, redeemable in 10 years. The bonds were 
divided into two classes, lottery, and interest bearing, the latter bearing 
interest at IO per cent. 

May 15th.—Presentation of Note re proposal to sell the C.E.R. (See 
China—External Affairs.) 

May 18th.—French Chamber approved Pact of Non-Aggression with 
the Soviet Government. (See France.) 

Decision in Tokyo in favour of purchase of C.E.R. (See Japan.) 


Yugo-slavia. 
May 15th.—Commercial Agreement signed with Hungary. (See 
Hungary.) 


DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L'Europe Nouvelle, dated May 6th, 1933. 
Extracts from French documents on the Origins of the War (Volume V., Third 
Series) covering the period December 5th, 1912—March 14th, 1913. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated May 13th, 1933. 
The Washington Conversations. 

. Texts of the Invitations. 

. Communiqué of the Havas Agency. April 8th, 1933. 

. Declaration of Mr. Hull, U.S. Secretary of State, to the Press. April 
gth, 1933. 

. Text of Message from Mr. MacDonald to the American People. April 
22nd, 1933. 

. Communiqués issued regarding MacDonald-Roosevelt Conversations. 
April 22nd-26th, 1933. 

. Declaration by Mr. MacDonald in the House of Commons. May 4th, 
1933. 

. Resumé of the results of his Conversations broadcast by Mr. MacDonald. 
May 5th, 1933. 

. Broadcast Message of M. Herriot to the American People. April 23rd, 
1933. 

. Text of Official Communiqués issued by President Roosevelt and M. 
Herriot. April 29th, 1933. 

. Text of Message from M. Herriot to the American People before 
departure. April 29th, 1933. 

. Text of Statement by M. Herriot to the Press on arrival at Havre. 
May 15th, 1933. 

. The Results of the Conversations summarised by President Roosevelt. 
May 7th, 1933. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1933- 


May 29th-June 2nd*6th Session of Conference of Institutions for 
Scientific Study of International Relations ... London 


» 29th-June 3rd 7th Biennial Congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce ... - Vienna 


June ist-7th ‘*Meeting of International Union ‘a Lie ot 
Nations Societies ... aa mite -»» Montreux 


6th *Annual Conference of the I. L. ie ars Geneva 
8th *17th Session of International Labour Conference Geneva 
8th-roth 16th International Cotton Congress B- --- Prague 
12th *World Economic Conference i aaa .-- London 
19th *Permanent Mandates Commission ‘ ... Geneva 

26th-July 8th World Power Conference, Sectional Meetings --- Copenhagen, 

Stockholm, 

Os 

30th Annual Meeting of International Thrift Institute Lasiaibiee 
Congress of International Chamber of Commerce Vienna 
International Cotton Congress vat Prague 

5th Congress of International Institute “a Aa- 

ministrative Science i a ld ... Vienna 


5th Pacific Science Congress a Vancou ver 


July 3rd-8th 13th Congress of Chambers of Commerce the 
British Empire... oe London 


»  9th-roth 23rd Congress of National Pence Council. --» Oxford 


», 21st-Aug. 4th World Grain Conference _... ie es ... Regina, 
Canada 


»» 29th-Aug. 5th 25th Esperanto World Congress. ... one ... Cologne 


August 1st-16th 4th International Boy Scout Jamboree ... ... Géddlld, 
Hungary 


7th-8th 7th Biennial International Scout Conference ... Gdddllé, 
Hungary 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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interest rates, the importance of new investment, and the effects 
| of changes in the rate of Government capital expenditure. 
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“This admirable volume well succeeds in its aim of giving the 
general reader an account of the nature of the monetary prob- 
lems with which the World Economic Conference must concern 
itself.”-— Manchester Guardian. 


| “The statement of the points at issue, and the summing up of 
| conflicting lines of thought are admirably achieved . . . . all 
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Herald. 
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